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Editor's  Message 


The  election  of  1856  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  history.  It  was  the 
Republic's  last  chance  to  come  to  grips  with  the  questions  relating  to  slavery  without 
bloodshed.  The  failure  to  do  so  has  left  James  Buchanan  with  a  poor  reputation 
among  historians,  but  we  should  never  forget  how  difficult  it  was  for  each  president  to 
climb  to  the  White  House.  We  may  look  back  on  presidents  like  Franklin  Pierce  or 
James  Buchanan  and  wonder  at  what  seems  to  us  to  be  mediocrity,  but  what  will 
future  generations  make  of  George  Bush  or  Bill  Clinton?  Only  time  will  tell.  The 
Keynoter  is  grateful  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  for  its 
assistance  in  preparing  the  Buchanan  article. 

This  issue  also  contains  a  variety  of  other  stories.  From  Charles  McNary  to  White 
House  Christmas  cards  to  poems  about  FDR,  there  will  hopefully  be  something  of 
interest  to  every  reader.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  include  a  reprint  of  the  1974 
Keynoter  featuring  the  1856  election.  Along  with  Jon  Curtis'  fine  overview  article,  the 
reprint  features  a  grand  selection  of  items  from  Chick  Harris'  collection. 
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IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

The  next  Keynoter  will  feature  a  report  on  the 
last  open  conventions;  the  1952  Democratic  and 
Republican  national  conventions.  They  opened 
with  a  score  of  candidates  in  contention  —  Estes 
Kefauver,  Robert  Taft,  Richard  Russell,  Harold 
Stassen,  Robert  Kerr,  Earl  Warren  and  many 
more  —  and  we  didn't  know  who  would  win 
until  the  delegates  actually  voted. 
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The  Political  Ascent  of 

JAMES  BUCHANAN 

By  Kurt  Zwikl 


As  the  nation  enters  the  third  century  of  the 
American  presidency,  only  one  Pennsylvanian  has  had 
the  distinction  of  serving  as  its  chief  executive.  In  1857, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  James  Buchanan  of  Lancaster 
County  became  the  fifteenth  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  well  prepared  for  the  office,  having  spent 
more  than  thirty  years  in  public  service  in  various 
elected  and  appointed  positions.  The  slavery  issue,  and 
the  crisis  leading  to  the  Civil  War,  however,  marred  his 
administration  and  will,  perhaps,  cloud  the  public's 
perception  and  understanding  of  Buchanan 
indefinitely. 

James  Buchanan  was  born  in  a  one  room  log  cabin  at 
Stony  Batter  near  Mercersburg,  Franklin  County,  on 
April  23,  1791.  The  eldest  son  of  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  his  father  was  an  Irish  immigrant  who  had 
arrived  in  the  United  States  several  years  earlier.  James' 
father  ran  a  successful  trading  post  at  Cove  Gap,  a 
heavily  trafficked  pass  through  the  Allegheny 


A  Boston  newspaper  presents  the  candidates. 


James  Buchanan 


Mountains,  which  served  travelers  to  and  from 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Pittsburgh. 

Buchanan's  older  sister  died  when  he  was  two, 
making  him  the  eldest  child,  and  the  only  boy,  for  the 
first  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  When  James  Buchanan 
was  six,  his  father  built  a  two  story  brick  dwelling  in 
Mercersburg  for  his  growing  family.  Although  he  lived 
in  Mercersburg  for  only  ten  years,  Buchanan 
biographer  Philip  S.  Klein  believed  he  tried  to 
"duplicate  those  surroundings"  whenever — and 
wherever — he  could.  This  was  most  evident  at 
Wheatland,  a  handsome  country  estate  near  Lancaster 
that  became  his  home  many  years  later.  "Rural 
sympathies  prevailed  through  his  life,"  Klein  wrote.  "He 
was  an  agrarian  and  never  adjusted  his  thinking  to  the 
requirements  of  a  growing  industrial  society." 

Acquiring  an  interest  in  figures  at  a  young  age,  he 
meticulously  recorded  monetary  transactions  in  his 
account  books.  Political  lessons  were  forthcoming  from 
his  father,  an  ardent  Washington  Federalist.  Buchanan's 
schooling  included  attendance  at  the  Old  Stone 
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Academy  in  Mercersburg;  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
enrolled  in  the  junior  class  of  Dickinson  College  in 
Carlisle,  where  he  studied  mathematics,  history, 
geography,  and  classical  literature.  He  completed  his 
first  year  with  a  fine  academic  record,  but  not  long 
afterward  received  a  stunning  letter  of  dismissal  for 
disorderly  conduct.  While  able  to  keep  up  with 
assignments,  a  streak  of  rowdiness  and  disrespect  for  his 
elders  was  to  cause  him  great  embarrassment.  Only 
after  an  appeal  to  the  president  of  the  college  trustees — 
who,  incidentally,  was  also  his  pastor — and  formally 
pledging  to  improve  his  behavior,  did  he  gain 
readmission.  Buchanan's  attitude  improved,  and  he 
graduated  on  September  19,  1809.  That  same  year,  he 
moved  to  Lancaster,  where  he  studied  law  under 
attorney  James  Hopkins,  the  customary  route  to 
becoming  a  lawyer  before  the  advent  of  law  schools. 

At  the  time,  Lancaster  was  the  State  Capital  and  also 
laid  claim  to  being  the  largest  inland  town  in  the  United 
States.  Its  population  was  largely  German,  but  also  had 
many  English  descendants;  politically  it  was  dominated 
by  Federalists.  Upon  admission  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
in  1812,  Buchanan  established  his  law  practice  in 
Lancaster.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  post  of 
deputy  prosecutor — now  the  office  of  district  attorney — 
in  neighboring  Lebanon  County. 

In  August  1814,  while  serving  as  president  of  a 
young  Federalist  organization,  the  Washington 
Association,  James  Buchanan  was  nominated  for  the 
State  House  of  Representatives.  By  entering  politics  he 
hoped  to  gain  exposure  that  would  improve  his  law 
practice.  The  Federalist  party  was  Pennsylvania's 
minority  party  and,  although  its  influence  was 
declining,  it  had  controlled  Lancaster  since  1789, 
virtually  assuring  Buchanan  of  election. 

Ironically,  James  Buchanan  was  to  begin  and  end  his 
political  career  dealing  with  war  issues.  During  the 
summer  of  1814,  he  castigated  Pres.  James  Madison  for 
his  handling  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  later  served  briefly 


Martin  Van  Buren. 
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Andrew  Jackson 


in  a  volunteer  company  from  Lancaster  that  marched  to 
defend  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Returning  home  to  face  the  electorate,  Buchanan  was 
sent  to  Harrisburg,  where  the  State  Capital  had  been 
moved.  Military  manpower  and  conscription  legislation 
prompted  the  freshman  legislator  to  deliver  his  maiden 
speech,  and  on  February  1,  1815,  Buchanan  attacked  a 
Senate  conscription  plan  supported  by  Philadelphians 
who  feared  an  assault  on  their  city.  He  favored  a 
volunteer  plan  that  had  been  introduced  in  the  House. 
By  doing  so,  he  defended  the  poor  against  the  rich  and 
the  West  against  the  East.  The  speech  caused  him  grave 
political  difficulties,  for  he  had  uttered  his  private 
thoughts  in  a  public  forum.  When  the  vote  on 
conscription  was  finally  taken,  Buchanan  found  it 
politically  expedient  to  be  absent  . 

For  a  time  he  pondered  whether  or  not  he  should 
seek  reelection,  but  tried  again  and  was  successful. 
Philosophically,  Buchanan  had  reached  a  momentous 
political  crossroads.  He  believed  strongly  in  majority 
rule,  but  at  the  same  time  respected  individual  property 
rights  and  believed  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  provided 
a  balance  between  the  two.  His  dilemma  was  that  none 
of  the  political  parties  professed  both  of  these  ideals 
and,  consequently,  he  was  unsure  of  his  party  affiliation. 
As  a  local  party  tradition  prevented  him  from  seeking  a 
third  term  in  the  state  legislature,  Buchanan  returned 
to  Lancaster  and  spent  the  following  four  years 
practicing  law. 

During  this  period,  Buchanan  befriended  Ann 
Coleman,  a  young,  attractive  Lancaster  woman  w  ho  was 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Coleman,  owner  of  several  iron 
furnaces  and  one  of  the  county's  wealthiest  individuals. 
James  Buchanan  and  Ann  Coleman  soon  became 
engaged,  but  her  parents  disapproved,  believing  thai  he 
had  designs  on  her  family's  wealth.  W  hen  James 
returned  from  a  business  trip  and  was  persuaded  to  pay 
a  social  visit  to  the  home  of  another  eligible  Lancaster 
woman,  Ann  abruptly  ended  their  betrothal.  She  sank 
into  severe  depression  and,  while  visiting  her  sister  in 
Philadelphia,  died  of  what  a  physician  described  as 
"hysterical  convulsions."  Buchanan  was  devastated  by 
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Franklin  Pierce.  James  K.  Polk.  Zachary  Taylor. 


the  news  of  Ann's  death,  and  was  snubbed  by  her  family 
when  he  asked  to  join  the  funeral  procession  as  a 
mourner.  Although  in  ensuing  years  Buchanan  enjoyed 
relationships  with  other  women,  he  never  married.  At 
the  time  of  Ann's  death,  he  wrote,  "I  have  lost  the  only 
object  of  my  affections,  without  whom  life  now  presents 
to  me  a  dreary  blank....  I  feel  that  happiness  has  fled 
from  me  forever." 

Maintaining  his  interest  in  politics,  in  part  to  quell  his 
grief,  Buchanan  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1820  as  a 
candidate  of  the  Federalist  party.  Preferring  to  secure 
support  through  private  letters  and  personal  meetings, 
he  made  only  a  few  formal  speeches  during  the 
campaign.  And  so  began  his  rise  in  the  federal 
government  that  would  culminate  with  his  election  to 
the  While  House  in  1856. 

While  a  member  of  Congress,  James  Buchanan 
discovered  that  party  labels,  even  affiliations,  were 
meaningless;  many  Federalists  held  Democratic  views, 
and  some  Democrats  espoused  Federalist  principles. 
Realizing  that  his  viewpoints  encompassed  portions  of 
both  parties'  doctrines,  Buchanan  was  forced  to  bring 
his  political  philosophy  into  sharper  focus.  He  did  so 
over  two  issues:  the  first,  whether  to  permit  federal 
bankruptcy  proceedings  among  all  classes  of  citizens; 
and  the  second,  whether  or  not  the  federal  government 
should  collect  tolls  to  finance  repairs  to  the  Cumberland 
Road.  His  position  against  both  issues  identified  him  as 
a  proponent  of  states'  rights. 

Buchanan  was  reelected  in  1822  and  again  in  1824, 
when  he  became  an  Andrew  Jackson  Federalist.  By  this 
time,  the  Federalist  Party  had  declined  to  the  point  that 
it  was  evident  that  members  would  have  to  start  a  new 
party  or  join  a  faction  of  the  opposition.  In  1826, 
Buchanan  was  nominated  and  elected  once  again  on  a 
federalist  ticket,  his  last  campaign  under  the  auspices  of 
the  party.  To  develop  a  coalition  supporting  Jackson, 
Buchanan  formed  an  amalgamated  party  in  his  district 
comprised  of  eastern  Federalist  German  farmers  and 


western  Scotch-Irish  frontier  Democrats,  both  of  which 
supported  Jackson  and  opposed  the  interests  of 
Philadelphia.  By  1828,  these  diverse  political  elements 
had  unified.  In  a  stormy  campaign  Buchanan  was 
reelected,  this  time  as  a  Democrat — a  testimony  to  the 
success  of  his  alliance  and  a  compliment  to  his 
character. 

Although  he  announced  his  intention  to  retire  from 
the  House  in  1830,  Buchanan  was  not  willing  to  give  up 
politics  entirely,  as  many  friends  and  admirers 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  were  mentioning  him 
as  a  running  mate  for  Andrew  Jackson  in  1832.  When 
this  did  not  materialize,  he  removed  himself  from 
further  consideration  and  reluctantly  agreed  to  serve  as 
minister  to  Russia.  President  Jackson  nominated  him  in 
June  1831,  and  he  served  until  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  November  1833.  The  following  year,  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  would 
serve  until  1845.  As  a  senator,  he  worked  tirelessly  to 


Lewis  Cass. 
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unite  Democrats  against  the  Whigs  and  Anti-Masons, 
became  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  dealt  with  the  banking  issue.  His 
political  principles  solidified  during  his  Senate  years. 
Whatever  position  he  took,  it  was  consistent  with  his 
belief  that  political  power  should  be  held  in  check 
through  Constitution  means. 

Many  Pennsylvanians  wanted  James  Buchanan  to 
run  for  governor.  He  was  offered  the  position  of 
Attorney  General  by  Pres.  Martin  Van  Buren,  but  he 
declined,  setting  his  eyes  on  a  bigger  prize.  In  the  late 
1830s,  it  was  certain  that  Van  Buren  would  seek  a 
second  term,  which  would  give  Buchanan  a  chance  at 
the  presidency  in  1844. 

Buchanan  believed  that  an  individual  should  not  seek 
the  presidency,  but  merely  be  available.  Because  of  this 
attitude,  many  of  his  faithful  supporters  became 
confused  and  mistakenly  believed  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  fight  for  himself.  Without  a  unified  Pennsylvania  slate 
Buchanan  could  not  be  nominated,  as  delegates  would 
be  split  among  James  K.  Polk,  John  Tyler,  Van  Buren, 
and  his  own  candidacy.  Buchanan  withdrew  from  the 
race  and  pledged  to  campaign  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  for  Polk,  the  party  nominee.  Polk 
rewarded  him  for  his  diligence,  as  well  as  loyalty,  by 
selecting  him  in  1845  as  his  new  Secretary  of  State.  As 
chief  of  the  State  Department,  Buchanan  won 
recognition  and  praise  from  Southern  interests  when  he 


supported  both  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
Mexican  War.  Although  he  disagreed  with  the  president 
on  almost  every  important  diplomatic  decision,  Polk 
retained  him  and  later  wrote  in  his  diary,  "Mr. 
Buchanan  is  an  able  man." 

Buchanan  plotted  to  secure  the  Democratic 
nomination  again  in  1848,  believing  that  a  Northern 
candidate  who  genuinely  understood  the  South's 
problems  could  win.  He  had  no  national  political 
organization,  but  relied  on  a  network  of  friends  to 
promote  his  candidacy.  Despite  his  years  of  experience, 
he  was  unable  to  win  the  Democratic  Party  nomination, 
which  went  to  Michigan's  Lewis  Cass.  After  the  election 
of  Whig  Zachary  Taylor,  Buchanan  retired  to 
Wheatland,  his  Lancaster  residence,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight  with  a  wealth  of  governmental  experience.  Not 
willing  to  end  his  quest  for  the  presidencv,  Buchanan 
looked  ahead  to  1852  by  entertaining  prominent 
political  visitors  at  Wheatland,  and  letting  it  be  known 
that  he  still  aspired  to  be  president. 

Following  the  acquisition  of  western  territories  from 
Mexico  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  War,  pro- 
slavery  factions  began  to  feel  threatened.  In  1850,  U.S. 
Sen.  Henry  Clay  offered  a  compromise  to  calm  both  the 
North  and  the  South  and  solve  several  questions  that 
divided  the  two.  While  most  Democrats  favored  popular 
sovereignty,  which  permitted  each  new  state  to  decide, 
Buchanan  thought  Congress  should  extend  the 
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Missouri  Compromise  line  to  California  and  allow  the 
people  to  determine  the  fate  of  slavery  south  of  the  line. 
Furthermore,  in  opposition  to  the  Democratic  Platform 
of  1848.  he  believed  that  Congress  should  define  the 
status  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  As  a  presidential 
hopeful,  he  had  to  publicly  state  his  position  on  the 
Compromise.  When  it  appeared  at  the  Democratic 
Convention  that  Buchanan  could  not  win  the 
nomination,  many  of  his  supporters  turned  to  Franklin 
Pierce  of  New  Hampshire.  On  the  forty-ninth  ballot 
Pennsylvania's  delegation  provided  the  votes  necessary 
to  endorse  Pierce.  Once  again,  the  party's  nomination 
had  eluded  James  Buchanan. 

The  following  year,  Pierce  named  Buchanan  minister 
to  Great  Britain.  International  affairs  further  solidified 
his  standing  in  the  South,  as  he  assisted  in  the  writing  of 
the  Ostend  Manifesto,  which  called  for  the  annexation 


of  Cuba.  Although  Buchanan  originally  had 
reservations  about  being  out  of  the  country  preoccupied 
with  diplomatic  concerns — thus  losing  touch  with  the 
people  and  issues  needed  to  win  the  presidential 
nomination  in  1856 — has  absence  actually  worked  to  his 
advantage.  A  Northerner  with  proven  Southern 
sympathies,  he  was  a  logical  choice  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  and,  by  serving  abroad,  he  distanced 
himself  from  several  political  skirmishes  that  could  have 
hindered  his  prospects. 

In  February  1856,  Buchanan  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  William  March:  "I  believe  that  the  next 
Presidential  term  will  be  perhaps  the  most  important 
and  responsible  of  any  which  has  occurred  since  the 
origin  of  the  Government;  and  whilst  no  competent  and 
patriotic  man  to  whom  it  may  be  offered  should  shrink 
from  the  responsibility,  yet  he  may  well  accept  it  as  the 
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Engraving  from  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  of  March,  1857  showing  Buchanan 
being  greeted  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  his  Presidential  Inauguration. 
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After  Abraham  Lincoln  took  office,  the  U.S. 
had  a  record  five  living  former  presidents; 
Martin  Van  Buren.  John  Tyler.  Millard 
Fillmore.  Franklin  Pierce  and  James 
Buchanan.  This  hostile  cartoon  pictures  the 
men  as  society  ladies  gathered  over  tea. 
VanBuren  says:  "I  think  I  should  preside  at 
this  meeting,  for  I  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
treason  by  splitting  the  Democratic  Party  on 
the  Buffalo  platform."  Pierce  insists.  "I  think 
I  deserve  special  consideration  for  I  put  Jeff 
Davis  in  my  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War  after 
he  had  been  rejected  by  the  people  of 
Mississippi  for  his  disunion  sentiments." 
Buchanan  states  "God  known  that  I  should 
have  precedence  for  with  Floyd  and  the  rest 
of  my  cabinet  I  brought  about  the  present 
rebellion."  John  Tyler  demands.  "I  deserve 
the  first  place  for  I  am  identified  with  the 
traitors  as  openly  working  for  the  disruption 
of  the  Union."  Fillmore,  however,  slips  out 
the  door  with  the  words.  "As  positive 
councils  are  now  only  available,  and  as  I  am 
not  in  that  line.  I'll  leave."  The  nation  would 
not  again  have  five  living  former  presidents 
until  Bill  Clinton's  inauguration  saw  Richard 
Nixon,  Gerald  Ford.  Jimmy  Carter.  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush  all  still  living. 
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BUCHANAN 

AND 

Tune — Villikina  and  his  Dinah. 

At  Buchanan  was  walking  by  the  White  House  on*  day, 
His  eye*  did  roll  upward,  ana  thus  be  did  say — 
"  I  am  looking  for  lodgings,  and  this  ii  tbe  thing  ; 
So  I  guest  I  will  take  it  quite  early  next  spring." 

Chorus— Singing,  to  lal,  la!  la,  ral  la,  to  ral  lal  la> 

Then  bowing  quite  lowly  to  the  people  around, 
He  called  them  the  braTest  be  ever  had  found, 
The  South  was  his  darling,  the  North  was  his  pride, 
And  in  speaking  of  Kansas  he  tenderly  sighed — 
Chorus— Singing,  to  la,  kc 

"  I  am  yours,  my  dear  people,"  he  ferrently  said. 
"  And  'tis  for  that  reason  I  never  shall  wad. 
I'll  be  your  protector — yours  truly  alone— 
Your  joys  and  your  sorrows  shall  all  be  my  own." 
Chorus— Singing,  to  la,  kc. 

1Twas  thus  he  was  talking  street  things  to  the  crowd, 
When  the  voice  of  the  People  rose  up  very  loud — 
"  Here  come  John  and  Jessie,  so  clear  out  the  way, 
'Til  too  late  in  the  season  for  you  to  make  bay." 
Chorus — Singing,  to  la,  kc. 

"  Wc  go  for  Free  Kansas,  Free  Press  and  Free  Speech, 
And  many  great  things  that  Freedom  doth  teach, 
Wc  want  no  old  fogies  to  crush  us  with  wrong, 
So  clear  out  the  way  for  Jec^ic  and  John." 
Chorus— Singing,  toMa,  Ac. 

Then  Buchanan,  with  weeping,  looked  round  on  the  crowd, 
But  alas  for  his  "feelinks,">hey  cried  very  loud — 
M  Make  wsy  for  brave  Frenv  nt — our  hero— make  way, 
You  can  ride  up  Salt  River  for  ten  cents  a  day." 
Chorus — Singing,  to 'la,  Ac 

MORAL 

Now  all  wire-pullers,  take  warning  by  this. 
Ere  droaming  of  gaining  political  bliss  ; 
Don't  knock  at  the  White  House  on  Uncle  Sam's  Farm, 
Unless  Freedom  and  Jessie  do  hang  on  your  arm. 
Chorus— Singing,  to  la,  La. 


Andititf.  Pnnler,  38  Chatham   St.  «V.  V.,  Sange,  Games 
Toy  Bookt,  Motto  Vejnei,  4f.,    Wholesale  and  Retail. 


Anti-Buchanan  popular  song  from  1856 


greatest  trial  of  his  life."  The  following  several  years, 
indeed,  posed  the  greatest  trial  of  James  Buchanan's 
life. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Cincinnati 
in  June  1856,  Buchanan  faced  Pres.  Franklin  Pierce  and 
Sen.  Stephen  Douglas,  both  of  whom  supported  the 
pro-slavery  cause  in  Kansas,  which  had  erupted  into 
civil  disorder.  Because  Buchanan  had  been  in  harmony 
with  the  South  over  the  years  and  was  not  connected  to 
the  Kansas  issue,  he  finally  won  the  nomination.  His 
years  of  frustration  had  ended.  Kentucky's  John  C. 
Breckenridge  was  named  his  running  mate. 

In  the  election,  factions  of  the  defunct  Whig 
organization  formed  two  new  parties.  The  anti-slavery 
Republican  Party  selected  John  C.  Fremont,  while  the 
Know-Nothings  chose  former  president  Millard 
Fillmore.  Buchanan  immediately  set  the  stage  for  the 
campaign.  "This  race  ought  to  be  run  on  the  question  of 
Union  or  disunion."  Although  outpolled  by  the 
combined  total  of  his  opponents  in  the  popular  vote,  he 
easily  won  the  election.  Buchanan  carried  five  free  states 
and  fourteen  slave  states — all  except  Maryland,  which 
was  won  by  Fillmore — while  Fremont  was  victorious  in 
eleven  free  states.  Buchanan  captured  174  electorial 
votes;  Fremont,  114;  and  Fillmore,  eight.  Of  the 
popular  votes,  Buchanan  garnered  1,832,955;  Fremont, 
1,339,932;  and  Fillmore,  871,731.  Pennsylvania's  James 
Buchanan  had  finally  become  president  of  the  United 
States. 

The  election  of  1856  revealed  the  emerging  strength 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  the  demise  of  Jacksonian 
Democracy.  Buchanan  was  the  last  of  a  political 
generation  that  had  come  and  gone.  The  swift  ascent  of 


the  Republican  Party  with  its  strong  geographic  and 
ideological  identity  revived  Southern  secessionists  who 
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Above:  Political  cartoon  from  the  1856  presidential  race  showing  Fillmore  as  the  easy  winner.  Buchanan,  riding  on 
President  Pierce's  shoulders,  bemoans  that  "I  am  afraid  we  ain't  got  legs  enough  to  beat  Fillmore"  while  Fremont 
(helped  by  Horace  Greeley)  is  stuck  in  the  "Abolition  Cess  Pool."  The  cartoon  proved  to  be  a  poor  prophecy  when 
Fillmore  carried  only  one  state.  Below:  Buchanan's  Pennsylvania  home,  "Wheatland",  was  much  admired  as  an 
appropriate  contemplative  environment  for  a  statesman. 
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believed  that  they  soon  would  be  controlled  by  the  party 
of  the  North  if  they  did  not  secede.  Buchanan's  long 
sought  goal  of  the  presidency  had  been  won,  but  the 
c  ampaign  was  a  harbinger  of  dissension,  disharmony 
and,  eventually,  a  bloody  war  that  wotdd  pit  family 
against  family,  brother  against  brother,  and  father 
against  son. 

Buchanan's  administration  was  hampered  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  pro-slavery  Died  Scott  decision,  the 
Panic  of  1857,  and  "bleeding"  Kansas.  In  an  effort  to 
end  unrest  in  Kansas,  Buchanan  called  for  its  admission 
as  a  slave  state  by  urging  Congress  to  approve  the  pro- 
slavery  Lecompton  Constitution.  This  further  split  the 
Democratic  Party,  as  northern  Democrats  revolted  and 
joined  House  Republicans  to  defeat  the  bill.  When  an 
effort  was  made  to  revive  the  measure,  citizens  of 
Kansas  rejected  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  anti- 
Lecompton  candidates  won  elections  throughout  the 
North. 

Faced  with  secession  near  the  close  of  his 
administration,  James  Buchanan  simply  did  nothing, 


believing  that  Congress  should  act.  He  believed 
secession  was  unconstitutional,  but  thought  that  the  use 
of  force  by  the  executive  against  it  also  violated  the 
Constitution.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  announced 
that  he  would  not  seek  a  second  term,  and  several 
Democrats,  including  Stephen  Douglas,  began  vying  for 
the  nomination.  Buchanan's  handling  of  the  Kansas 
issue,  however,  assured  a  victory  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  1860.  In  standing  firm  on  the  Constitution,  the 
President  hoped  for  patience,  and  that  compromise 
would  prevail,  but  it  was  not  to  be  so. 

In  early  spring  of  1861,  James  Buchanan  left  office 
disappointed  and  tired,  remarking  to  Lincoln,  "If  you 
are  as  happy  in  entering  the  White  House  as  I  shall  feel 
on  returning  to  Wheatland,  you  are  a  happy  man 
indeed."  Buchanan  lived  out  the  remainder  of  his  years 
at  Wheatland  supporting  the  Union,  but  defending  his 
decision  not  to  take  action  to  prevent  the  Civil  War. 

In  1866,  he  published  his  memoirs  entitled  Mr. 
Buchanan's  Administration  on  the  Eve  of  the  Rebellion.  In  the 
preface,  Buchanan  stated  that  his  narration  proves  that, 
"the  original  and  conspiring  causes  of  all  our  future 
troubles  are  to  be  found  in  the  long,  active,  and 
persistent  hostility  of  the  Northern  Abolitionists;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  corresponding  antagonism  and 
violence  with  which  the  advocates  of  slavery  resisted 
these  efforts....  Many  grievous  errors  were  committed  by 
both  parties  from  the  beginning,  but  the  most  fatal  of 
them  all  was  the  secession  of  the  cotton  States."  His 
memoirs  placed  the  blame  where  he  believed  it 
belonged,  established  his  innocence  for  future 
generations,  and  offered  him  some  peace  of  mind. 

Two  years  later,  James  Buchanan  died,  having  "no 
regret  for  any  public  act." 
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Three  Buchanan  ribbons.  Those  left 
and  above  were  from  the  campaign 
while  that  to  the  right  is  a  gloating 
post  election  item.  "Old  Buck  is 
Coming,"  the  ribbon  proclaims  and 
then  sneeringly  dismisses  "Fremont 
-  Free  Niggers"  and  Fillmore  who 
"carried  one  little  state." 


••kvow-xotijim:," 

WILL   LBAVK  ll.t/.rmoMM 
run  »Ai/T  mvmm, 

.   .,  K .  —  ub  A.«A  ✓  *»«A,  nil, 


The  Keynoter  last  treated  James  Buchanan  twenty  years  ago  in  1974. 
Those  pages  featured  a  fine  collection  of  1856  campaign  items  and  are 
reprinted  starting  on  page  29  for  your  interest.  Many  pictured  items 
from  that  1974  issue  came  from  the  collection  of  Chick  Harris  while  Jon 
Curtis  provided  a  good  summary  of  the  1856  campaign. 
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CHARLES  McNARY: 
WESTERN  PROGRESSIVE 

By  William  Alley 


"McXarv  would  balance  the  ticket.  You  are  known  as  a 
utilities  man.  McNary  has  sided  with  the  public  power 
boys.  You're  supposed  to  represent  big  business.  McNary 
was  the  sponsor  of  the  McNary  -  Haugen  farm  bill.  You 
aren't  supposed  to  know  much  about  the  legislative 
process.  McNary  is  a  master  of  it.  I  think  you'd  make  a 
perfect  team."  So  spoke  House  Minority  Leader  Joseph 
Martin  in  a  meeting  with  Wendell  Willkie  the  night  Willkie 
was  nominated  at  the  1940  Republican  Convention  in 
Philadelphia.  The  man  ultimately  chosen  to  fill  out  the 
1940  Republican  ticket,  Charles  Linza  McNary,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  western  progressives,  was  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  new  Presidential  nominee. 

Charles  McNary  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Salem, 
Oregon,  on  June  12,  1874.  Orphaned  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  raised  by  his  sisters  and  a  brother,  with  whom  he 
remained  very  close.  In  1896  McNary  went  south  to  attend 
Stanford  University,  alma  mater  of  an  Oregon  acquain- 
tance, Herbert  Hoover.  McNary  completed  his  education 
at  Willamette  University  in  his  hometown  of  Salem,  and 
studied  law  in  his  brother's  law  firm. 

Admission  to  the  Oregon  Bar  in  1898  saw  the  beginning 
of  a  steady  rise  in  the  young  McNary's  fortunes.  He  served 
as  Deputy  District  Attorney  from  1903-1913,  while  at  the 
same  time  serving  as  Dean  of  Law  at  Willamette  University. 
In  1913  the  number  of  justices  on  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court  was  increased  and  McNary  became  the  state's 
voungest  Associate  Justice.  As  a  Justice,  he  wrote  a  land- 
mark opinion  supporting  worker's  compensation  and  the 
eight  hour  workday. 

McNary's  big  break  came  in  1917  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Senate,  filling  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  Senator  Harry  Lane.  Lane,  a 
Democrat,  was  one  of  the  six  Senators  to  vote  against 
American  entry  in  the  Great  War,  a  vote  that  ruined  him 
politically  and  physically.  McNary  held  Lane's  seat  until 
Frederick  R.  Mulkey  won  a  special  election  to  fill  out  the 
remainder  of  the  term.  Meanwhile,  McNary  campaigned 
for  and  won  the  other  Oregon  Senate  seat.  In  order  to  give 
McNary  seniority  over  the  other  incoming  Senators, 
Mulkey  resigned  his  seat  and  McNary  was  again  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  McNary  was  to  serve  in  the  Senate  for 
i Ik  remainder  of  his  life,  winning  reelection  four  more 


Politically  McNary  was  always  a  progressive  and  a  strong 
proponent  of  public  power,  but  he  remained  a  party  man, 
supporting  Taft  over  the  Bull  Moose  ticket  while  maintain- 
ing friendly  ties  with  both  factions.  In  the  Senate,  McNary 
was  quick  to  join  with  the  other  western  progressives, 
George  Norris,  Robert  LaFollette,  Hiram  Johnson,  and 
William  Borah.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  to  support  President  Wilson's  League  of  Nations, 
and,  in  spite  of  this  support,  still  forged  close  ties  with 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 

While  serving  in  the  Senate,  McNary  pushed  his 
progressive  legislative  agenda  with  such  bills  as  the  Clark  - 
McNary  Act,  which  called  for  the  reforestation  of  some  10 
million  acres  of  forest  lands.  He  also  actively  pushed  for 
the  development  of  the  power  potential  inherent  in  the 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  and  Colorado  Rivers.  It  was  the 
McNary  -  Haugen  Farm  Bill,  however,  that  was  to  give  the 
Senator  nationwide  exposure. 

First  introduced  in  1924,  the  McNary  -  Haugen  Farm 
Bill  sought  to  stabilize  farm  commodity  prices  by  selling 
crops  abroad.  This  bill  was  a  major  issue  in  the  1924 
Presidential  campaign  and  was  voted  down  in  the  House.  A 
third  version  of  the  bill  finally  passed  both  houses  only  to 
be  vetoed  by  President  Coolidge.  McNary  immediately 
began  work  on  a  compromise  bill.  In  1928  his  fourth  incar- 
nation of  the  bill  was  again  vetoed. 

During  the  1928  campaign  McNary  supported  the 
Republican  nominee,  Herbert  Hoover,  and  campaigned 
extensively  in  the  west.  Hoover  sought  to  reward  McNary 
by  appointing  him  Secretary  of  Agriculture  but  McNary 
declined,  preferring  to  remain  in  the  Senate,  where  he  was 
becoming  increasingly  influential. 

After  Hoover's  inauguration,  McNary  began  work  on  a 
new  farm  bill,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  a  watered 
down  version  of  McNary  -  Haugen  that  Hoover  signed  into 
law  in  June  of  1929.  Any  relief  this  bill  might  have  offered 
farmers  was  swept  away  after  the  stock  market  crash  a  few 
months  later. 

Relations  between  McNary  and  Hoover  began  to  sour  in 
1930  when  McNary  fought  Hoover's  nomination  of  Judge 
John  J.  Parker  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  President's 
nominee  was  rejected  by  two  votes.  The  big  break, 
however,  came  over  the  issue  of  public  power.  McNary, 
along  with  Senator  Norris  a  strong  advocate  of  public 
power,  won  Senate  approval  of  a  bill  that  would  extend 
government  control  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Dam.  Hoover 
promptly  vetoed  the  bill.  In  spite  of  Hoover's  veto, 
McNary  did  not  join  his  fellow  Republican  progressives 
when  they  deserted  the  party  in  support  of  F.D.R.  in  1932. 
He  realized  such  a  move  would  cost  him  the  Republican 
leadership  of  the  Senate  he  actively  sought. 

Roosevelt's  election  in  1932  also  gave  the  Democrats  a 
majority  in  the  Senate,  leaving  McNary  one  of  the  few 
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surviving  Republican  leaders.  On  March  7,  1933,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  Minority  Leader,  making  the  Oregon 
Senator  the  highest  ranking  elected  Republican  in  the 
country.  As  Minority  Leader,  McNary  supported  much  of 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  legislation,  especially  in  the  field  of 
public  power,  winning  for  his  state  the  Bonneville  Dam 
project.  In  spite  of  McNary's  support  of  much  of  the  New 
Deal,  there  were  some  aspects  which  the  Senator  opposed, 
most  notably  in  the  areas  of  tariffs,  trade,  and  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act. 

As  1936  approached,  McNary  began  to  be  mentioned  as 
a  contender  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President. 
Even  F.D.R.  admitted  that  McNary  would  be  a  formidable 
opponent.  McNary  chose  not  to  enter  the  presidential  fray, 
however,  choosing  instead  to  run  for  another  term  in  the 
Senate.  .After  a  long  and  hard  campaign  back  in  Oregon, 
McNary,  by  the  slimmest  of  margins,  won  reelection,  one 
of  only  a  handful  of  Republicans  to  survive  the  1936 
Democratic  landslide.  The  Republican  minority  had 
shrunk  to  sixteen.  McNary's  fourth  term  in  the  Senate  saw 
the  Supreme  Court's  rejection  of  the  National  Recovery 
Act  (NRA)  and  the  President's  subsequent  attempt  to 
"pack"  the  court.  As  minority  leader,  McNary  decided 
upon  a  strategy  of  staying  in  the  background  and  letting 
the  Democrats  lead  the  opposition  to  the  President's  plan, 
thereby  avoiding  claims  of  partisan  politics.  McNary  finally 
killed  the  legislation  with  a  motion  to  send  it  back  to 
committee. 

In  1939  the  Senate  Minority  Leader  announced  his 
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CHAS.  L.  McNARY 

REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE 
For 

RENOMI  NATION 

During  »even  years  in  the  Senate  he 
secured: 

$31,020,269  for  Oregon  Development. 

$  9,255.762  for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

$  9,808,000   for  Reclamation  and  Power. 

$11,138,107  for  Public  Roads. 

$      507,900  for  Agriculture. 

$      310,500  for  Forest  Protection. 

This   is   more   than    any   other  Western 

Senator  has  secured 
It  would  take  a  new  man  years  to  attain 
his  prestige 
Primary    Election    May  16 
'•^^T  (Over) 


candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomination  fo]  President. 
His  strategy  called  for  a  passive  campaign,  avoiding  all  of 
the  primaries  except  Oregon's  and  hoping  for  a  dead- 
locked convention  that  would  turn  to  him.  In  May  of  1940 
McNary  became  Oregon's  only  favorite  son  candidate  by 
sweeping  the  May  17  primary,  with  133,488  votes  to 
Thomas  Dewey's  5,190.  Because  of  his  isolationist  positions 
in  the  Senate,  however,  the  fall  of  France  to  the  Nazis  that 
year  destroyed  his  Presidential  hopes,  just  as  it  helped  to 
propell  Wendell  Willkie  to  the  forefront  of  the  Republican 
candidates. 

McNary  joined  with  other  isolationist  Republicans  in  an 
attempt  to  stop  the  candidacy  of  the  interventionist  Willkie. 
Having  always  been  a  loyal  party  man,  McNary  also 
resented  seeing  a  newcomer,  especially  one  with  "Wall 
Street  connections,"  heading  the  ticket.  "The  west,  which 
the  Republican  party  must  carry,  will  go  against  us  if  Mr. 
Willkie  heads  the  ticket,"  McNary  warned. 

When,  after  Willkie's  nomination,  talk  turned  to  I  he- 
choice  of  a  Vice-Presidential  candidate,  Charles  McNary, 
perhaps  the  most  popular  elected  Republican  in  the  coun- 
try, was  often  mentioned.  His  initial  reaction  was  to  turn 
down  the  offer  and  remain  in  the  Senate  as  Minority 
Leader.  Appeals  to  his  party  loyalty,  however,  led  to  his 
reconsidering  the  offer,  "...  there  are  some  things  you 
have  to  do  for  the  sake  of  the  party,"  he  later  said. 

McNary's  nomination  was  a  classic  example  of 
geographic  and  ideological  ticket  balancing.  The  Oregon 
Senator's  popularity  in  the  west  and  farm  states  made  up 


McNARY'S  PRESTIGE 

IS  OREGON'S  GAIN 

His  powerful  committee  assignments, 
his  influence  and  prestige  in  the  Senate 
equips  him  to  accomplish  even  greater 
things  for  the  continued  development  of 
Oregon's  Agricultural.  Industrial  and 
Commercial  resources. 

His  committees: 
Chairman — 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
Sub-Committee  on  Agriculture 
Joint    Committee   on   Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations 
Select  Committee  on  Reforestation 
Select  Committee  on  Crop  Insurance 

Member  of — 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Ranking) 

Commerce   (Shipping-Rivers  &  Harbors) 

Manufactures  (Price  Regulation) 

Indian  Affairs 

Committee  on  Committees 

Sub-Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
(Appropriations) 

Joint  Committee  on  Agricultural  In- 
quiry. 


To  replace  him  with  a  new  man  would 
mean  the  loss  of  this  influence  and  the 
power  of  his  commanding  committee 
positions  to  the  state  for  many  years. 

OREGON  NEEDS  HIM 

His  xloiran :  "For  Oregon;  Its  People; 
Their  Welfare" 

(Over) 


Campaign  handout  (Front  and  back) 
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for  W'illkie's  weaknesses  in  those  same  regions,  and  his 
long  standing  reputation  as  a  progressive  helped  calm 
those  who  distrusted  W'illkie's  Wall  Street  connections. 
Even  President  Roosevelt,  who  had  recently  decided  to 
pursue  an  unprecedented  third  term,  admitted  that 
McNary  was  the  Republican's  best  choice,  and  sent  his  old 
friend  a  congratulatory  letter. 

The  first  meeting  between  the  two  Republican  candi- 
dates took  place  in  early  July  in  W'illkie's  suite  at  the 
Willard  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  Willkie  was  taking  a 
bath  at  the  time  and  invited  his  running  mate  in  to  start 
their  discussions.  The  meeting,  which  lasted  about  two 
hours,  was  a  great  success  and  the  two  discovered  that  they 
got  along  quite  well,  and,  although  there  were  few  meet- 
ings over  the  course  of  the  campaign,  the  two  projected  a 
united  Republican  ticket.  McNary  made  few  campaign 
appearances  in  the  east,  preferring  to  "...  do  some  down 
to  earth  talking  with  farmers." 

.After  the  ballots  were  cast  in  November,  the  Republicans 
had  won  more  votes  than  any  previous  Republican  ticket, 
sweeping  much  of  the  west,  but  it  was  not  enough.  The  war 
in  Europe  ensured  Roosevelt  a  third  term.  With 
Roosevelt's  Agriculture  Secretary,  Henry  Wallace,  becom- 
ing Vice-President,  it  was  reported  that  McNary  was  being 
considered  for  the  Agriculture  post  in  order  to  bring  a 
third  Republican  into  Roosevelt's  cabinet,  to  give  it  a  more 
bi-partisan  look  in  the  face  of  the  ongoing  European  crisis. 
McNary  rejected  such  talk  even  before  an  offer  was 
tendered,  preferring  to  remain  in  the  Senate. 


THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  DUET 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WILLDE-McNARY 
CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEE 
832  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Stamp 

Back  on  the  Hill,  McNary  was  one  of  only  a  handful  of 
Republicans  who  supported  F.D.R.'s  policies  toward  the 
war  in  Europe,  and  helped  draft  compromise  legislation 
which  became  the  Lend-Lease  Bill.  McNary  also  supported 
the  President's  call  for  a  peace  time  draft,  agreeing  that  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  should  the  country  be 
drawn  into  the  war  against  Hitler.  When  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  McNary,  as  Minority  Leader,  was 
among  the  Congressional  leaders  called  to  the  White 
House  to  confer  with  the  President.  At  this  meeting 
McNary  promised  to  suspend  political  bickering  and  rally 
behind  the  President  and  his  prosecution  of  the  war. 

1942  saw  McNary  running  for  a  fifth  term  in  the  Senate 
and,  in  spite  of  his  close  call  six  years  earlier,  his  current 
leadership  position  helped  propel  him  to  a  landslide 
victory  with  77.7%  of  the  ballots  cast.  Even  President 
Roosevelt,  though  not  officially  endorsing  the  Minority 
Leader's  candidacy,  let  it  be  known  that  he  preferred  to 
work  with  McNary. 

McNary's  sweeping  victory  was  the  zenith  of  his  career, 
and  be  looked  forward  to  his  role  in  the  Senate  after  the 
war  was  over.  At  70  years  of  age,  however,  McNary's  health 
began  to  fail  him.  In  November,  1943,  a  brain  tumor  was 
discovered  and  operated  on,  but  the  doctors  held  out  little 
hope  for  him.  On  February  24,  1944,  while  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  recovering  from  the  surgery,  McNary  slipped 
into  a  coma  and  died  the  following  day.  Tributes  from 
leaders  around  the  world  flooded  in  as  the  remains  of  one 
of  the  last  of  the  progressives  were  returned  to  Salem  for 
internment. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Some  New  Discoveries 


No  matter  how  carefully  we  gather  illustrations  for  a 
Keynoter  article  on  a  major  campaign,  additional 
illustrations  come  to  the  surface  after  publication.  In 
1983  the  Keynoter  published  a  special  double  issue  on 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  pictured  hundreds  of  FDR 
items.  Since  then,  however,  some  very  interesting  pieces 
have  emerged.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  a  brass 
lapel  stud  with  some  of  its  original  enamel  finish  still 
intact.  It  features  a  loyal  Democrat  astride  the  party 
donkey  while  carrying  a  flag  reading  "Cox/Roosevelt." 
.Another  nice  Cox/Roosevelt  item  found  in  recent  years 
is  a  fund  raising  card  issued  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  decorated  with  jugate  photos  of  the 
candidates. 

Less  stunning  but  nearly  as  much  fun  is  a  novelty 
postcard  with  the  legend  "President  Roosevelt  tells  a 
fish  story."  The  postcard  shows  a  smiling  FDR  holding 


By  Michael  Kelly 

up  two  fingers  about  four  inches  apart  while  a  fantasy 
photo  insert  shows  two  men  struggling  to  haul  a  huge 
fish  on  board. 

A  new  President's  Ball  button  has  been  discovered 
from  Longview,  Texas,  and  several  previously  unkown 
coattail  buttons  have  also  emerged.  A  salesman's  sample 
of  button  artwork  is  the  only  known  example  of  a 
wonderful  state  trigate  from  Maryland  featuring  FDR 
with  Millard  Tvdings  and  George  Radcliffe.  The  fact 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Tvdings  hated 
each  other  and  FDR  openly  campaigned  against 
Tydings  may  explain  why  this  item  exists  only  as  a 
salesman's  sample.  There  was  certainly  an  order, 
however,  from  Congressman  Melvin  Price  of  Illinois 
who  was  first  elected  on  FDR's  coattails  in  1944. 
Congressman  Price  held  onto  his  seat  for  44  years, 
dying  in  office  in  1988.  A  new  Massachusetts  FDR 
coattail  item  has  also  come  to  light;  a  handsome  2  1/8" 
button  reading  "Dever/Roosevelt/Walsh." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  new  items  is  a  small 
celluloid  button  manufactured  by  the  Brunt  Company 
of  California  in  1936.  The  button  utilizes  all  the  names 
from  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  tickets: 
"Landon  Knox  But  Roosevelt  Garners."  Lest 
Republicans  feel  left  out,  a  quite  handsome 
Landon/Knox  item  came  to  light  with  the  discovery  of 
sheet  music  for  the  endearing  melody  "Have  You  Ever 
Tried  to  Count  to  a  Billion."  This  "song  burlesque"  was 
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1920 
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Above:  1920  Cox-Roosevelt  donor  card.  Below:  1936  sales  order  form  with  sample 
attached.  The  design  features  FDR  with  Millard  Tydings  and  George  Radcliffe 
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published  for  the  1936  campaign  and  features  very  nice 
cover  art  complete  with  jugate  photos  of  the  candidates 
and  the  Kansas  sunflower. 

Another  very  handsome  item  is  a  Willkie  photo 
button  with  the  message  "Labor  Wants  Willkie."  It's  a 
ven  attractive  item  and,  needless  to  say,  most  scarce. 

A  couple  of  good  Truman  items  have  come  to  light, 
particularly  a  ribbon  from  the  1948  election.  The  ribbon 
is  from  a  veteran  honor  guard  attending  President 
Truman  at  an  October  12  rallv  in  Springfield,  the  state 
capitol  of  Illinois.  I  wonder  if  gubernatorial  candidate 
Adlai  Stevenson  was  in  attendance  at  the  rally?  Four 
years  later,  anti-Truman  humorists  issued  an  imitation 
dollar  bill  picturing  a  George  Washington  that  looks 
suspiciously  like  Harry.  This  1952  item  is  covered  with 
just  about  every  anti-Truman  slam  of  the  era,  from  the 
legendary  fur  coat  said  to  be  w  orn  by  wives  of  well-paid 
administration  officials  to  the  ever-popular  rear  end  of 
the  Democratic  donkey.  This  rip-snortin'  piece  of 
snappv  political  humor  doesn't  even  hesitate  to  make 
fun  of  Truman's  piano  playing. 
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THIS    IS    ONE    IN    THE    LONG    LIST  OF 
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AND  INSURE  FURTHER 
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FDR  In  Poetry 


by  Liz  Clare 

Such  was  the  influence  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  tfiat  he 
was  the  subject  of  ivorks  by  some  of  America's  most  prominent 
artists  and  -writers.  This  poem  was  ivritten  by  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet  and  printed  in  the  New  York  Post  on  Election  Day,  1940.  It 
was  widely  reprinted  at  the  time  of  FDR  's  death. 

Tuesday.  November  5th,  1940 

We  remember.  F.D.R. 

We  remember  the  bitter  faces  of  the  apple  sellers 

And  their  red  cracked  hands. 

We  remember  the  grey,  cold  wind  of '32 

When  the  job  stopped,  and  the  bank  stopped, 

And  the  merry-go-round  broke  down, 

And.  finally, 

Everything  seemed  to  stop. 
The  whole  big  works  of  America, 
Bogged  down  w  ith  a  creeping  panic. 

And  nobody  knew  how  to  fix  it,  while  the  wise  guys  sold 
the 

country  short 

Till  one  man  said  (and  we  listened) 

"The  one  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear." 

Well,  it's  quite  a  long  while  since  then  and  the  wise  guys 

may 

not  remember, 
But  we  do,  F.D.R. 

We  remember  some  other  things. 

We  remember  the  home  saved  and  the  crop  saved  and  the 

courage  put  back  in  men's  faces. 

We  remember  you  said  from  the  start, 

"I  don't  expect  to  make  a  hit  every  time  I  come  to  bat." 

We  remember  that. 

And  sometimes  you've  struck  out  and  we  know  it 

But  w  e  know  the  batting  average,  too. 

(Not  we-the-Wall-Street-people  but  we  the  people) 

It's  written  in  our  lives,  in  our  kids  growing  up  with  a 

chance, 

It's  written  in  the  faces  of  the  old  folks  who  don't  have  to 
g° 

to  the  poorhouse 

.Aid  the  tanned  faces  of  the  boys  from  the  CCC, 

It's  written  in  the  w  ater  and  earth  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 

The  contour-plowing  that  saves  the  dust-stricken  land, 

And  the  lights  coming  on  for  the  first  time,  on  lonely 

farms. 

Now,  there's  another  election. 
And  they  say  you  went  to  Groton  and  Harvard. 
And  they  say  you  don't  know  the  people. 
And  they  say  you  want  to  be  a  dictator 

(The  same  bunch  of  dignified  penguins  w  ho  were  yelling 
and 

how  ling  for  a  dictator  in  '32, 

And  you  gave  them  their  self-respect  back,  instead,  and 
they've  never  forgiven  the  gift) 


The  professional  dispensers  of  snake-bite  and  poison  ivy 
In  syndicated  columns: 

The  air-conditioned  boys  from  the  big  slicks,  wrapped  up 
in 

their  latest  serializations 

(Yes,  you  can  frequently  tell  them  from  the  canned-soup 
advertisements. 

They  get  illustrated  differently) 

These,  and  others,  are  Viewing  with  Alarm. 

In  fact,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  they  say  you're  terrible. 

And,  if  I  may  speak  from  the  record,  we  know  them.  too. 

.Aid  that's  jake  with  us. 

It's  jake  with  us,  because  we  know. 

And  we  know  you  were  never  a  Fuhrer  and  never  will  be. 

Not  a  Fuhrer,  just  a  guy  in  pitching  for  the  bunch  of  us, 

For  all  of  us,  the  whole  people. 

A  big  guy  pitching,  with  America  in  his  heart. 

A  man  w  ho  knows  the  tides  and  ways  of  the  people. 

As  Abe  Lincoln  knew  the  wind  on  the  prairies. 

And  has  never  stopped  believing  in  them. 

(The  slow,  tenacious  memory  of  the  people, 

Somehow ,  holding  on  the  Lincolns,  no  matter  w  ho  veiled 

against  them...) 

A  country  squire  from  Hyde  Park  with  a  Harvard  accent, 
Who  never  once  failed  the  people 
And  whom  the  people  won't  fail. 

Gregory  Corso  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  "beat" 
poets.  This  selection  from  one  of  his  poems  not  only  refers  to 
Roosevelt;  it  is  the  only  poem  I  have  ever  seen  that  refers  to  politi- 
cal memorabilia! 

The  Last  Warmth  of  Arnold 

Who  is  Arnold?  Well, 

I  first  saw  him  wear  a  black  cap 

covered  with  old  Willkie  buttons.  He  was  13. 

And  afraid.  But  with  a  smile.  And  he  was  always 

willing  to  walk  you  home,  to  meet  your  mother, 

to  tell  her  about  Hester  Street  Park 

about  the  cold  bums  there; 

...Arnold  grew:  up  with  a  knowledge  of  bookies 

and  chick  pluckers 

And  Arnold  knew  to  sing: 
Dead  now  my  15th  year 
F.D.R.,  whose  smiling  face 
Made  evil  the  buck-toothed  Imperialist, 
The  mustached  Aryan 
The  jut-jawed  Caesar  — 
Dead  now,  and  I  weep... 
For  once  I  did  hate  that  man 
and  no  reason 
but  innocent  hate 

— my  cap  decked  with  old  Willkie  buttons. 
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Presidential  Christmas  Cards 

By  Betsy  Helgager 


TV  Kamilv  Trw. 
L  psuir,  41  thr  W  Kile  Houx- 


1991  Bush  Christmas  card 

When  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  decided  to  send  the 
first  official  presidential  Christmas  card  in  1953,  he 
turned  to  an  old  friend  for  help. 

That  "old  friend"  was  Joyce  C.  Hall,  founder  of 
Hallmark  Cards,  Inc.  Since  that  time,  Hall's  company 
has  made  32  official  presidential  Christmas  cards  —  at 
least  one  for  each  administration  since  Eisenhower. 

"Each  card  has  its  own  special  memories,"  said 
Charles  W.  Hucker,  divisional  vice  president  -  Public 
.Affairs  and  Communications  at  Hallmark.  "The  stvle 
and  taste  of  each  president  is  evident  —  and 
interesting." 

The  Eisenhowers,  for  example,  were  holiday 
traditionalists.  "Mrs.  Eisenhower  would  decorate  The 
White  House  for  whatever  season  was  at  hand  — 
pumpkins  at  Halloween  and  cornucopias  at 
Thanksgiving.  The  couple  also  enjoyed  sending 
Christmas  cards  and  wanted  to  share  their  White  House 


Christmas  with  official  associates  as  well  as  close 
friends,"  Hucker  said,  "so  thev  asked  Hallmark  to  create 
an  official  presidential  Christmas  card." 

The  Eisenhowers,  during  each  of  their  eight  vears  in 
the  White  House,  would  review  designs  from  Hallmark 
artists,  selecting  a  formal  one  featuring  the  presidential 
seal  for  their  official  card  and  a  more  light-hearted, 
humorous  design  for  their  personal  card. 

The  Kennedys  also  asked  Hallmark  to  make  their 
official  cards. 

"Mr.  Kennedy  used  a  very  formal  design  for  his  first 
official  Christmas  card,"  said  Hucker.  "His  second  card 
was  a  lovely  black  and  white  photograph  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  couple's  children  riding  in  a  sleigh 
drawn  bv  the  family's  pet  pony,  Macaroni." 

The  couple's  third  Christmas  card  also  was  a 
photographic  design,  showing  a  creche  from  the  White 
House  collection  against  a  black  background.  This  third 
card  was  never  mailed;  President  Kennedy  was 
assassinated  the  day  Hallmark  shipped  the  cards  to 
Washington,  and  thev  were  destroved  upon  arrival. 

Because  of  the  assassination,  President  and  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  did  not  send  Christmas  cards  in 
1963.  However,  the  couple  received  an  enormous 
number  of  holiday  greetings  that  vear  "because  of  the 
tragic  situation,"  Hucker  said.  So  Hallmark  was 
commissioned  to  make  a  special  presidential  thank-vou 
note  that  the  Johnsons  sent  after  the  first  of  the  vear. 

The  only  Hallmark-made  Christmas  card  for  the 
Johnson  administration  was  produced  in  1964.  Il  was 
an  elegant  embossing  of  the  presidential  seal  on  heavy 
white  paper. 


1992  Bush  Christmas  card 
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Hallmark  was  involved  in  designing  cards  for 
President  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

"We  worked  closely  with  the  White  House  office  in 
creating  President  Nixon's  cards,"  Hucker  said. 
"Hallmark  artists  designed  his  early  cards;  then  the 
president  decided  to  start  a  series  using  earlv  prints  of 
the  White  House.  President  Ford  followed  this  idea. 
Cards  from  those  two  administrations  look  very 
historical." 

The  most  recent  presidential  cards  made  by 
Hallmark  have  featured  the  works  of  artists 
commissioned  by  the  presidents. 

"In  1977.  Harvey  Moriarty,  a  Georgia  artist,  did  a 
sepia-toned  draw  ing  of  the  south  entrance  to  the  White 
House,  which  was  used  on  President  Carter's  card," 
Hucker  said.  "In  1981,  the  Reagans  used  a  beautiful 
painting  by  Jamie  Wveth,  showing  a  night  scene  of  the 
White  .House  as  it  appears  at  Christmas." 

The  1984  official  Presidential  card  also  featured  an 
original  painting  by  Jamie  Wyeth.  Titled  "Christmas 
Morning  at  the  White  House,"  it  portrayed  a  snow- 
dappled  White  House  against  a  rosv  pink  morning  skv. 

Interior  views  of  the  White  House  were  featured  on 
the  Reagans'  1982  card,  which  pictured  the  Red  Room; 
the  1983  card,  which  portrayed  the  Green  Room;  the 
1985  card,  which  show  ed  the  Blue  Room,  and  the  1986 
card,  which  featured  the  East  room.  The  Reagans 
commissioned  a  holiday  view  of  the  State  Dining  Room 
for  the  1987  card  and  the  North  Entry  Hall  for  the  1988 


card.  Artist  Thomas  William  Jones  painted  the  1985 
through  1988  cards. 

For  their  1989  card,  a  holiday  view  of  the  South 
Portico  of  the  White  House,  the  Bushes  selected  a 
painting  by  artist  William  T.  Gemmell,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Graphics  and  Calligraphy  at  the  White  House. 

The  1990  card  was  an  exclusive  design  of  the  Oval 
Office  by  Mark  Hampton,  an  interior  designer  best 
known  for  his  work  on  The  White  House  and  the  recent 
renovation  and  decoration  of  the  Blair  House  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  Christmastime  view  of  the  Yellow  Oval  Room  in 
the  personal  living  quarters  of  the  White  House  was 
featured  on  the  front  of  the  1991  presidential  Christmas 
card.  Kamil  Ktibik,  the  artist  whose  artwork  was  chosen 
for  the  first  family's  Christmas  card,  used  pastels  to 
draw  an  impressionistic  and  very  detailed  view  of  the 
Yellow  Oval  Room  which  is  home  to  the  family  tree. 
"This  is  the  first  year  a  president  chose  artwork  from 
the  personal  living  quarters  for  the  presidential  greeting 
card,"  according  to  Hucker. 

The  card's  sentiment  reads,  "The  President  and 
Mrs.  Bush  extend  their  warmest  wishes  that  you  and 
your  loved  ones  will  share  a  joyous  Christmas  and  a 
peaceful  new  year.  1991." 

Approximately  160,000  cards  were  ordered  by  the 
White  House,  a  small  increase  over  the  previous  year's 
order  of  145,000. 


1993  Clinton  Christmas  card 
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The  Local  Perspective 

By  Michael  Engel 


Cox-Roosevelt  jugates  are  into  five  figures,  most  of  the 
"classic"  items  run  into  thousands,  and  even  some  Clinton 
items  have  moved  above  the  SI 00  range.  There  is 
practically  nothing  in  presidential  before  the  1970's  that  is 
under  S3  except  the  most  unimpressive  name  buttons.  Is 
there  a  corner  of  the  hobby  where  the  items  represent  real- 
life  .American  political  history,  carry  designs  as  beautiful  as 
early  presidential  jugates,  tell  stories  about  interesting 
people,  were  all  actually  used  in  election  campaigns — and 
959$  of  which  retail  for  under  $5?  That's  right — I'm  talking 
about  local  buttons.  Local  local  buttons  from  before  1920, 
picturing  candidates  for  state  legislator,  mayor,  sheriff, 
county  clerk,  judge,  alderman,  as  well  as  freeholder, 
coroner,  recorder,  prothonotarv  (look  it  up),  overseer  of 
the  poor,  and  keeper  of  the  penitentiary.  The  men  on  the 
buttons  were  everyday  people,  dressed  up  for  the  occasion 
with  dapper  hair  styles,  flowing  period-style  moustaches, 
hats  of  all  kinds,  and — occasionally — uniforms:  military, 
police,  even  fire  department.  One  of  my  favorites  is  Mayor 
Robert  A.  Smith  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who  is  featured  on  one 
button  with  a  long,  white  beard,  a  porkpie  hat.  a  bemused 
expression  and  smoking  a  cigar — you  can  see  the  smoke! 

Political  parties  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  were  far 
more  active  on  the  local  level  than  they  are  today.  Party 
workers  were  rewarded  with  public  jobs — patronage — in 
exchange  for  their  support.  Party  organizations  therefore 
profited  from  the  "long  ballot" — nominations,  then 
controlled  by  the  organization,  could  be  handed  out  as 
recognition  for  a  job  well  done.  If  the  party  won  the 
elections,  so  much  the  better.  A  Democratic  judge,  for 
example,  could  hire  fellow  Democrats  in  the  courts  to 
replace  the  Republicans,  and  vice  versa.  A  Republican 
coroner  could  hand  out  employment  in  his  office  to  his 
fellow  party  loyalists — something  a  pathologist  hired  on  the 
basis  of  credentials  certainly  would  not  do.  This  was  known 
as  the  "spoils  system"  ("To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils"). 
Urban  political  "machines'"  grew  out  of  this  and  dominated 
the  political  life  of  many  communities.  Of  course,  this  led 
to  nepotism,  corruption,  and  incompetence,  and  eventually 
reformers  implemented  civil  service  and  primary  elections 
to  put  an  end  to  all  this.  One  positive  result,  however,  was 
the  proliferation  of  political  items  for  all  these  candidates, 
especiallv  in  states  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 


Illinois,  among  others,  where  there  was  strong  party 
competition. 

There  are  also  buttons  that  in  themselves  represent 
interesting  aspects  of  state  and  local  political  history.  The 
Socialist  party  was  very  active  on  the  local  level;  Job 
Harriman,  who  ran  for  Vice  President  with  Eugene  Debs, 
ran  for  mayor  of  Los  .Angeles  in  1911.  Activists  for  woman 
suffrage  worked  hard  on  the  local  level.  A  particularlv 
fascinating  example  is  Bertha  Berbert,  who  ran  for  School 
Commissioner  in  Westchester  County,  New  York,  in  1899, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  legality  of  such  a  candidac)  was 
not  clearlv  established.  Her  female  supporters  were  turned 
away  from  the  polls  and  she  narrowly  lost. 

The  buttons  have  the  same  design  patterns  as  their 
presidential  counterparts.  Here,  too,  the  Golden  Age  was 
1900  to  1910.  during  which  even  items  for  lowly  aldermen 
or  county  clerks  featured  elaborate  scrollwork  and 
beautiful  color.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  were  produced 
by  the  Ehrman  Manufacturing  Companv  in  Milford,  N.H. 
The  location  of  the  Bastian  Brothers  factory  in  Rochester 
seems  to  explain  why  so  many  buttons  were  produced  for 
candidates  in  upstate  New  York. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  these  people  are  unknown  to 
history  adds  to  the  fascination  of  this  specialtv.  A  lot  of  the 
fun  comes  from  trying  to  identify  them  and  learning  about 
who  they  were.  My  standard  detection  process  starts  with 
Congressional  Quarterly's  Guide  to  U.S.  Elections  (some  of 
these  people  ended  up  in  Congress  or  as  governors),  then 
to  Who  Was  Who  and  various  biographical  indices  and 
abstracts,  and  finally  to  the  Neiv  York  Times  name  index. 
Old  almanacs  have  lists  of  mayors  and  many  states  issued 
legislative  handbooks  with  lists  of  state  and  local  officials 
and  election  results  (some,  like  Missouri,  are  better  than 
others,  like  Massachusetts).  That  kind  of  research  turns  up 
stories  like  that  of  "Sheriff  Bob"  Chanler  of  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  son  of  a  Tammany  Hall  boss  and  an  art 
student,  who  spent  S20.000  in  his  successful  campaign.  Or 
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"Diamond  Jim"  Timilty,  alderman  and  state  senator  from 
the  Roxbury  section  of  Boston,  nicknamed  for  the 
diamond  rings,  cufflinks,  and  tie  pins  he  wore.  Of  course, 
there  are  unsolvable  mysteries.  Who  is  the  old  gent  with 
shoulder-length  white  hair,  a  scraggly  beard  down  to  his 
chest,  and  a  black  coat,  described  as  "Our  First  Mayor, 
1895"?  Who  was  "Young  Man's  Candidate"  Phil  Sheridan, 
whose  button  advises  us  to  "Remember  the  Barlow  Deal"? 
Who  was  George  Washington  ("I  Am  for  Principle") 
McCaskrin,  who  ran  as  an  independent  both  for  legislature 
and  the  U.S.  House?  Sometimes,  of  course,  it's  hard  to  tell 
which  of  these  are  political  and  which  aren't — was  Robert 
Davis,  who  apparently  was  the  featured  participant  or 
sponsor  of  a  "7th  Annual  Free  Excursion,  Aug.  17,  1896",  a 
political  candidate?  He  was  certainly  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of 
c  elluloid  pinbacks. 

Finally,  an  especially  positive  aspect  of  this  specialty  is 
that  there  are  no  vendor  buttons,  no  forgeries,  no 
brummagems.  Every  one  of  these  was  used  in  a  political 
campaign  and  probably  worn  by  someone,  even  if  it  was 
just  the  candidate  and  his  family  (Did  Clinton  wear  any  of 
the  buttons  he  issued?  Did  anyone?)  Also,  counting 
inflation,  the  button  probably  costs  as  much  in  1994  as  in 
1904  (If  you're  in  the  hobby  for  the  money,  of  course  this 
is  a  strong  disadvantage) — apparently,  both  supply  and 
demand  are  low.  Can  you  say  that  about  any  other 
collectible  with  this  much  history  behind  it? 

Of  course,  many  of  these  things  are  true  for  other  local 
buttons — governors  and  congressmen,  in  particular,  which 
have  a  greater  popularity.  Indeed,  most  locals  collectors 
specialize  in  them,  or  in  a  particular  state  or  city — the 
buttons  I  have  described  are  usually  just  incidental 
acquisitions.  But  they  have  become  the  heart  of  my 
colle<  Hon,  ever  since  that  day  over  ten  years  ago  when  I 
boughl  a  button  with  a  bearded  fellow  in  a  straw  hat  who 
ran  for  sheriff  of  Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  in  1914. 
The  350  items  I  have  acquired  since  then  may  not  finance 
my  retirement,  but  they  tell  hundreds  of  interesting  stories 
in  hundreds  of  different  ways. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES  OF  1856 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

(Buohanan  A  Breokinridge ) 
1,838,169 
(174) 


JAMES  BUCHANAN 


<m 


JOHNC.BREUINMOCt 


WILLIAM  L  JAV'TD'i 


REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

(Fremont  4  Dayton) 
1,341,264 
(114) 


AMERICAN  PARTY 

(Fillmore  ft  Donelson) 
874,538 
(8) 


LLA4DFILLMO*t 


THE  WHIG  PARTY  supported  the  nominations  of  the  Amerioan  (Know* No thing)  Party. 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PARTY  nominated  Nathaniel  Banks  and  William  Freame  Johnston. 
A  RUMP  KNOW-NOTHING  PARTY  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  and  William  Freame  Johnston. 
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1856-THE  DIE  IS  CAST 


by  Jon  D.  Curtis ,#1438 


The  election  of  1856  was  played  on  a  stage  that  would  within  four  years  explode 
into  the  Civil  War.    Supposedly  the  last  of  Henry  Clay's  great  compromises,  The 
Compromise  of  1850,  had  averted  a  civil  war.    Unfortunately,  the  doctrine  of  "Popular 
Sovereignty"  put  forward  by  Illinois  Senator  Stephen  Douglas  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  tore  open  old  wounds.     A  microcosmic  civil  war  broke  out  in  "Bleeding  Kansas." 

The  Democratic  Party  had  nominated  and  elected  an  unfortunate  ticket  in  1852. 
Franklin  Pierce  proved  to  be  less  than  adequate  in  the  White  House.    He  was  elected  as 
a  dark  horse  northerner  with  southern  sympathies.    Pierce  had  a  tragic  private  life 
culminating  in  the  death  of  his  last  surviving  son  before  his  eyes.    His  wife  spent 
the  last  of  her  remaining  days  suffering  from  severe  depression.    His  public  life  was 
one  of  unsatisfactory  appointees  and  seeking  to  assure  his  renomination. 

Since  Pierce  had  served  during  the  explosive  issue  of  "Bleeding  Kansas,"  there 
was  little  possibility  that  the  party  professionals  would  agree  to  his  renomination. 
The  other  leading  contenders  were  Sen.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  the  1848  nominee.    Buchanan  led  on  the  first  ballot  and 
finally  captured  the  nomination  on  the  seventeenth  ballot.    Thus  Franklin  Pierce 
became  the  only  elected  incumbent  president  to  be  refused  renomination  when  he  actively 
sought  it. 

James  Buchanan  had  been  considered  for  the  Democratic  nomination  since  1844.  In 
1856  he  represented  the  exact  combination  needed  by  the  Democrats.    He  was  from  a 
strategic  middle  state  with  a  large  bloc  of  electoral  votes,  Pennsylvania.    He  had 
served  in  the  House  and  Senate  and  as  Secretary  of  State.     Last  but  far  from  least, 
Buchanan  was  out  of  the  country  serving  as  Minister  to  England  during  the  debate  over 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.     Therefore,  he  had  offended  neither  side. 

The  selection  of  a  running  mate  to  "Old  Buck"  was  open  as  Pierce's  Vice  President, 
William  Rufus  King,  had  served  only  46  days  before  he  died  on  April  18,  1853. 

Buchanan  was  65  years  old  in  1856  so  the  party  leaders  decided  that  a  young  man 
was  needed  on  the  ticket.     In  the  preceeding  15  years  two  elected  presidents  had  died 
in  office  (Harrison  and  Taylor).    One  of  the  popular  rising  stars  in  the  party  was 
John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky.     He  had  served  two  terms  in  the  House.     He  was  also 
only  35  years  old  when  nominated.     That  is  the  constitutional  minimum.    Many  thought 
the  tail  of  the  ticket  superior  to  the  head. 


There  was  a  new  opposition  ticket  in  1856  replacing  the  old  Whig  Party.  Anti- 
slavery  and  abolitionists  began  to  come  together  in  1854  to  create  a  new  political 
party.     That  party  was  the  Republican  Party.    It  held  its  first  national  nominating 
convention  in  Philadelphia  on  June  17,  1856.    The  party  was  not  abolitionist  controlled. 
It  was  against  the  expansion  of  slavery  beyond  the  states  where  it  was  already  legal. 
It  opposed  any  expansion  of  slavery  into  the  territories. 

Its  first  nominee  for  president  was  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  who  was  only  43  at  the 
time.     Fremont  was  a  hero  of  the  Mexican  War  and  was  famous  as  an  explorer  of  the  Far 
West.    He  was  also  married  to  the  beautiful  Jessie  Benton,  the  daughter  of  the  powerful 
Missouri  senator. 
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Second  place  on  the  ticket  was  supposed  to  go  to  a  Pennsylvanian.     The  leading 
contenders  were  ex-Governor  William  F.  Johnston,  David  Wilmot,  and  Simon  Cameron. 
When  no  agreement  could  be  reached,  the  nomination  was  finally  given  to  New  Jersey's 
William  L.  Dayton.    Dayton  was  a  49  year  old  ex-senator  who  had  been  defeated  for 
re-election  in  1850.     Fremont  was  less  than  pleased  with  the  choice  as  he  later  felt 
that  if  one  of  the  men  from  Pennsylvania  had  been  selected  to  counter  Buchanan  in 
that  state  the  final  results  might  have  been  different. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  Republican  balloting  for  vice  president  in  1856 
is  the  man  who  finished  second  to  Dayton.    Dayton  received  159  votes  to  110  for  a 
certain  gentleman  from  Illinois  named  Abraham  Lincoln.    Many  written  accounts  of  the 
election  of  1860  picture  Lincoln  as  a  complete  political  unknown  until  the  1858  Lin- 
coln -  Douglas  debates.    A  look  atthose  110  votes  in  1856  show  those  stories  to  be  in 
error . 

The  third  major  party  involved  in  1856  was  the  American  Party,  sometimes  known 
as  the  Know-Nothing  Party.     That  name  was  attached  to  it  because  when  members  were 
asked  about  party  activities,   they  responded  that  they  "didn't  know  nothing."  The 
American  Party  was  created  by  ignorance  and  fear.     Many  people  were  concerned  about 
the  mass  immigration  from  Ireland  as  a  result  of  the  great  potato  famine.     They  feared 
the  Catholicism  of  the  Irish;  feared  the  stories  of  the  Irish  consumption  of  whiskey; 
feared  the  competition  in  the  labor  market;  feared  the  political  organization  of  the 
Irish  ghetto  in  the  big  eastern  cities.     There  also  was  fear  of  the  German  migration 
as  a  result  of  the  1848  revolutions  in  Europe.     The  anti-foreigner  attitude  was 
combined  with  a  flagrant  anti-Catholicism.     The  American  Party  wanted  only  native- 
born  eligible  for  political  office  and  they  wanted  the  naturalization  process  to  take 
21  years. 

There  were  two  major  contenders  for  the  American  Party  nomination  and  they  were 
both  from  New  York.     One  was  George  Law  and  the  other  was  ex-President  Millard  Fillmore. 
Fillmore  was  ultimately  chosen  because  he  had  large  support  from  ex-southern  Whigs 
and  he  had  signed  the  Compromise  of  1850.     Second  spot  on  the  ticket  was  given  to 
Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  a  descendant  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

A  group  of  northern  anti-slavery  delegates  bolted  the  American  Convention  and 
later  reassembled  as  the  North  Americans.     This  group  nominated  Nathaniel  P.  Banks 
and  William  F.  Johnston.     Banks  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House.     After  the  Republicans 
picked  Fremont,  Banks  withdrew  to  support  him.     Johnston  refused  to  withdraw  and  the 
North  Americans  refused  to  support  Dayton.     The  North  American  ticket  continued  to  be 
Fremont  and  Johnston  throughout  the  summer  until  an  agreement  was  finally  worked  out. 
Johnston  withdrew  and  Dayton  was  supported  when  Fremont  agreed  to  deliver  some  patron- 
age to  Johnston  if  the  Republicans  were  successful. 

Two  other  groups  presented  candidates  in  1856.     A  group  of  New  Jersey  delegates 
bolted  the  North  American  Convention  and  picked  favorite  son  Commodore  Robert  Stockton. 
No  vice  presidential  selection  was  made  as  Stockton  withdrew  in  support  of  Fillmore. 

Finally  a  group  of  outright  abolitionists  formed  the  Land  Reform  Party  picking 
wealthy  Peterboro,  New  York  businessman  Gaxrit  Smith  for  president.    No  selection  was 
made  for  the  second  spot.     Smith  was  a  true  abolitionist  regarding  slavery. 

There  was  extensive  campaigning  in  1856,  but  the  results  were  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  Republican  Party  was  only  on  the  ballot  in  20  of  the  31  states.     In  order  to  win 
they  had  to  carry  every  state  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.     It  was  obvious  that  the 
South  would  vote  solidly  Democratic.     If  the  Democrats  were  to  win,  all  they  needed  in 
addition  to  the  South  was  two  more  states,  Pennsylvania  (Buchanan's  home  state)  and 
either  Indiana  or  Illinois.    They  took  all  three  to  bring  their  final  vote  total  to 
174  in  the  Electoral  College.    The  popular  vote  was  1,839,237  or  45.6%  of  those  voting. 
Fremont  and  Dayton  took  11  states  for  a  total  of  114  electoral  votes.    Their  1,341,028 
popular  votes  represented  33.2%  of  the  vote.    The  American  Party  ticket  of  Fillmore 
and  Donelson  received  849,872  popular  votes  and  the  eight  electoral  votes  of  Maryland. 
It  is  ironic  that  the  only  Catholic  colony  of  the  original  13  would  be  the  only  one 
to  support  the  anti-Catholic  American  Party.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Millard 
Fillmore  did  not  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  American  Party.     He  was  probably 
using  it  as  a  vehicle  to  regain  the  White  House.    He  always  felt  that  he  should  have 
been  the  Whig  nominee  in  1852  rather  than  Gen.  Winfield  Scott.     The  election  of 
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1856  -  THE  DIE  IS  CAST,  continued. 

Buchanan  was  a  case  of  the  wrong  man  being  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  term  his  only  desire  was  to  retire  before  the  explosion.  He 

had  no  desire  for  renomination. 

When  South  Carolina  became  the  first  state  to  seceed  in  December,  1860,  Buchanan 

did  nothing.    He  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  turned  the  office  over  to  Lincoln 

on  March  4,  1861.    He  lived  to  see  the  North  win  the  war,  finally  passing  away  in  1868. 
Vice  President  John  Breckinridge  cast  his  lot  with  the  South  and  became  a  general 

in  the  Confederate  Army.     In  1865  he  and  his  wife  escaped  to  London.    He  moved  to 

Toronto  in  1868  and  was  finally  allowed  to  return  home  in  1869.    However,  his  citizen- 
ship was  not  restored  so  he  could  not  hold  public  office.     In  May,  1875  he  developed  a 
liver  ailment.     Two  quick  operations  were  performed.     He  died  on  May  17,  1875  as  a 
result  of  the  second  surgery. 

The  election  of  1856  produced  James  Buchanan  who  is  primarily  remembered  only  as 
our  sole  bachelor  president  and  the  forgotten  John  C.  Breckinridge,  our  youngest  vice 
president  at  35;  Confederate  general  at  40;  branded  as  a  traitor  at  44.    One  of  two 
things  happened  to  Breckinridge.    He  was  born  either  20  years  too  early  or  20  years 
too  late. 

The  Buchanan  administration  built  only  one  road  and  that  road  led  to  the  bloodiest 
war  in  our  history.     The  national  leadership  reflected  what  was  to  happen  many  times 
over  in  the  next  four  years.    One  wore  blue  and  one  wore  gray. 
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1856  PAMPHLETS  AND  BALLOTS. 
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1856  SHEET  MUSIC.  SONGSTER,  ENVELOPES  AND  LETTER  SHEET. 
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FOR  PRESIDENT 


, JAMES  BUCHANAN 
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ELEC TORS 


1st 

District. 

E  W   M ASS  EN  BU  R  G 

.    of  Port  Bmou  t  h 

2d 

do 

THOMAS  H  CAMPBELL 

of  Noitowav 

:u 

do 

A  HUGHES  DILLARD 

of  Hejirv 

Mh 

do 

JAMES  GARLAND 

of  Campbell 

Mh 

do 

JOHN  GOODEJ" 

of  Bedford. 

6th 

do 

ALEX  JONES 

of  flu- si  or  fir  hi 

7th 

do 

WM  .  B  TALIAFERRO 

of  Gloucester. 

8th 

do 

RL  MONTAGU E 

of*..  Middle  sex 

3th 

d* 

JAMES  BARBOUR 

of  Culpepei' 

10  th 

.M 

J    RANDOLPH  TUCKER 

of  Pre  deride 

Uth 

do 

JOHN    T.  HARRIS 

of  Ro«  kinoluun 

mh 

do 

A  G  PENDLETON 

of  Giles  r 

13  th 

ds> 

JOHN  B.FLOYD 

of  Washing*  ton 

nth 

do 

SAMUEL   L  HAYS 

of  Gilmer. 

With 

do 

SHERRARD  CLEMENS 

of  Ohio 

Writs  .vcur  UtitMU  on  the   oasA"  o/' t/tt  TieAy{ 

Election  on  Tuesday  November  Vh  185« 


